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Foreign animals will compete with our native fish and 
wildlife for food and space. Some may present a threat to 
human safety, while others may become agricultural pests or 
public nuisances. State law prohibits the release of any non- 
native wildlife! 
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Our Covers 


The eastern wild turkey strutting shamelessly across our front 
cover was photographed by Charlie Heidecker. This bird also stars 
in Floridana, the inside back cover column by Mary Tebo. On the 
back cover, a redhead duck takes a bath; photographer Leonard 
Lee Rue III was watching. 


You Can Bag More Than Fish On 


A FALL RIVER TRIP 


By Richard Farren 


hen fall arrives, 
W sportsmen have to 
choose between hunting 
and fishing on the weekends. Of 
course, hunting season comes only 
once a year, but fall is also a great 
time of the year to go fishing. 

Bob McGowan and his son Eddie 
solve this dilemma with 
combination deer-hunting, bass- 
fishing, float trips. Both men are 
avid hunters and fishermen who 
have learned how to use a river to 
locate their quarry. Not only do 
they pull fish from the water but 
they find that floating a river is a 
good way to improve their hunting. 

To demonstrate their successful 
combination techniques, they took 
me on a scouting trip down one of 
their favorite rivers, just outside of 
Tallahassee. 

Much of the Ochlockonee River 
is bounded on one or both sides by 
the Apalachicola National Forest. 
Like many north Florida rivers, the 
Ochlockonee is narrow, winding 
and shallow, affording passage only 
to small boats and canoes. There are 
landings every few miles, so you can 
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either leave a car at two points, then 
float from point A to point B or, as 
the McGowans prefer, motor 
upstream a few miles then drift back 
to the landing. 

A light morning fog was still 
rising from the water as we worked 
our way upstream, maneuvering 
around log jams, stumps and shoals. 
The tree-lined shore varies from 
sandy ridges supporting overhanging 
live oaks to lowlands with towering 
bald cypress trees. 

On the way upriver, the 
McGowans took note of areas that 
looked promising for hunting, 
paying particular attention to 
sandbars. These are often covered 
with the tracks of animals that have 
come to the water — turkey, 
raccoons, wild hogs and deer. The 
McGowans were looking specifically 
for evidence of recent, frequent 
visits to the water by deer. 

We turned around three or four 
miles upstream and started the slow 
drift back downriver. The 
McGowans always fish at first on 
these combination trips in order to 
give the river and the game time to 


settle down after passage of the 
boat. The bass fishing was slow that 
day, but the river was loaded with 
rather large chain pickerel (known 
locally as jack fish) that kept 
grabbing the crankbaits, giving us 
plenty of sport. 

Interestingly, good fishing often 
means good hunting. This seems 
consistent with some anglers’ theory 
that when animals are on the move, 
fishing will be good. 

We eventually pulled ashore at 
one of the more heavily used 
sandbars and followed the tracks 
inland until they intersected a well- 
used animal trail. Most such trails 
near a river run parallel to the bank, 
about 20 to 30 feet back from the 
water’s edge. 

After locating the main trail we 
looked for evidence of recent use — 
droppings, rubs, scrapes, fresh 
tracks, and maybe some broken 
twigs and small branches. At this 
point, if the scouters find sufficient 
deer sign, they usually spread out, 
pick a good tree and, with the aid of 
climbing spikes, move up into 
position for an hour or two of quiet 
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watching and waiting. Live oaks are 
their favorite choice for climbing; 
the bark is firm, and the horizontal 
branches offer a decent place to sit. 
However, there wasn’t much in the 
way of fresh sign, so we got back in 
the boat and starting fishing our way 
to the next stopping point. 

When fishing the Ochlockonee, 
my two partners like to alternate 
among three types of lures. They use 
buzzbaits in shallow areas around 
stumps and logs, crankbaits in 
deeper areas, and plastic worms in 
quiet waters or small eddies on the 
outside of switchbacks in the river. 
Since depth and structure change 
constantly with the river’s current, 
it’s better to have two or three rods 
rigged and ready. 

Bob described the next place we 
stopped as a “swamp bottom,” 
which is a low-lying area or ravine 
that channels run-off into the river. 
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Though deer spend much of their 
time on high ground, they often use 
a swamp as a refuge because the 
vegetation is much thicker there. 
Low-lying areas are good places for 
escaping dogs and hunters, but not 
for bedding down or feeding, so 
deer don’t remain there long. 

When disturbed by an intruder, 
deer ‘“‘funnel’’ down into the swamp 
where they can rely on their 
superior hearing and sense of smell. 
The term is descriptive because deer 
will usually use the same route, and 
sometimes even the same trails, to 
move back and forth, or funnel, 
between the high ground and the 
swamp. After pulling the boat up on 
shore, we followed the low ground 
away from the river watching for 
tracks and other evidence of recent 
use. A big advantage to working the 
swamp bottom is that hoof prints 
are easily visible in the soft ground. 


Na¥¥vs NOId 


We found a set of tracks and 
followed them until they joined with 
another set. By continuing the 
process, we eventually reached one 
of the heavily used ‘funnel areas”’ 
between the lowlands and the 
uplands. 

Again we looked for additional 
fresh sign. Even though we were 
spending more time discussing 
tracking techniques than moving 
quietly, we did spot the retreating 
white flag of an escaping doe, which 
brings up a teamwork method the 
McGowans use to improve their 
hunting success. As in the case of 
the escaping doe, if they have a feel 
for which direction the deer have 
moved as a result of their intrusion, 
one hunter will climb a tree while 
the other acts as a ‘‘driver.”’ 

The driver circles away and 
approaches from the direction the 
deer might have taken. If it’s along [> 
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the river — and it often is — the 
driver takes the boat up— or 
downstream a short distance then 
moves back towards his partner 
along an animal trail, hoping to 
drive the deer ahead of him. 

The hunter on the ground looks 
for the opportunity to circle and 
approach the deer from upwind. 
That way the quarry smells the 
hunter on the ground but not the 
one waiting in the tree. Obviously, 
the ground man ought to wear 
hunter orange even in bow season. 

The McGowans’ approach to deer 
hunting doesn’t require finding a 
part of the forest where no one is 
hunting. In fact, the more hunters in 
the woods, the more likely it is that 
deer will move into the swamps. 

Hunting from a boat brings other 
advantages. For instance, along the 
Ochlockonee there are numerous 
small islands isolated from the 
mainland by creeks that cut off from 
the river, wind back into the forest, 
then return to the river farther 
downstream. The creeks are usually 
10 or 12 feet wide and can be many 
feet deep during rainy periods. The 
islands are all shapes and sizes. 

When hunting activity puts deer 
on the move toward the river, they 
often end up on one of these 
islands. If the pursuit continues, 
they’ll swim across the river. If not, 
they’ll hold up on the island until 
they feel safe again. 

Nevertheless, the islands are easily 
accessible by boat. One hunter is 

dropped at the end of the island to 
take up a position near the river. 
The second man drifts to the other 
end of the island and starts working 
back toward his partner. 


A big advantage to 
working the swamp 
bottom is that hoof 
prints are easily visible 
in the soft ground. 
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As always, if nobody gets a shot, 
it’s back to the river for a little more 
fishing, which isn’t a bad second 
choice. And fresh fish isn’t a bad 
substitute for venison, either. 

Naturally, you have to move 
down the river quietly. Sound 
carries so well over water that 
talking is out of the question and 
tackle boxes should be opened very 
quietly. Bob also warns against 
smoking while fishing. The wind can 
carry a warning of your approach far 
downstream. 

It’s not uncommon to spot deer 
from the river, so remember that it 
is legal to take game from a boat 
with or without a motor, but the 
motor must be shut off and any 
progress provided by the motor 
must have ceased. Also, it’s not legal 
to shoot a swimming deer. 

And of course, it’s never as easy 
as it sounds. The McGowans start 
scouting the river during fishing 
trips many weeks before hunting 
season opens. They look for familiar 
patterns of movement in areas they 
have hunted before, and they check 
out new possibilities. 

In addition to the Ochlockonee, 
north Florida hunters float sections 
of the Apalachicola, Wacissa, 
Aucilla and St. Marks. In northeast 
and north central Florida the 
Withlacoochee, the upper Suwannee 
and the St. Marys are popular rivers. 
Further south, some sections of the 
Ocklawaha are hunted this way. In 
the western Panhandle, hunters use 
such rivers as the Blackwater, 
Yellow and Escambia. 

Some of these rivers flow through 
Type I or Type II wildlife 
management areas or areas that 
require special permits, such as 
where the Yellow River flows along 
the boundary of Eglin Air Force 
Base. Other rivers flow through 
national and state forests. Check 
with a local wildlife officer about 
hunting the areas along rivers near 
you and try to obtain reliable maps. 
It’s very important to know whose 
land you’re hunting on and the 
regulations concerning hunting in 
those areas. 


If the scouters find 
sufficient deer sign, 
they usually spread 
out, pick a good tree 
and move into position 
for an hour or so. 


Richard Farren is the vice president 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation 
(FWE), a nonprofit conservation 
organization. He frequently writes 
outdoor articles for local and regional 
publications and is the editor of 
“Florida Fish and Wildlife News,” 
FWF’s monthly publication. @) 


Vanishing Florida 


Tiger Bay 


By Ken Stivers 


Vanishing Florida is a guest column 
written by Floridians who wish to share 
their recollections of our natural 
heritage. 


6é h, Mom — before I hang 
up — how’s Uncle Harry 
doing?” I asked. 


“Well Kenny, he’s lost a lot of 
weight and, according to your Aunt 
Ethel, he’s not getting around too 
good anymore,” she replied. ‘‘Each 
year, the hot summer months really 
take a lot out of him. This past 
summer he couldn’t even get out to 
the mailbox and back. You know 
how much he loves black-eyed peas? 
Ethel fixed some for him last week 
and he took one mouthful and said 
he couldn’t eat any more. You know 
he’s getting up in age like the rest of 
us — he’s 76 years old now.” 

After hanging up, I sat and stared 
out the window of my Tallahassee 
home. It must have been the bright 
autumn leaves gently settling to the 
ground that triggered my memory. I 
could clearly see Uncle Harry once 
again as a robust 40-year-old, 
standing among those falling leaves, 
straining to hear his trailing deer 
hounds. Nobody could stand as still, 
nor move as fast, as he could. He 
would remain endlessly frozen with 
his elbow propped on the butt of his 
shotgun and a cigarette held loosely 
between his fingers. If you looked 
away and glanced back, he would be 
gone without a noise — leaving no 
clue that he had been there except 
for the fading swirl of smoke that 
remained from his cigarette. 

The ways of the woods came 
naturally to him. His full name was 
Harry Lee Hubbard, and he was a 
product of many generations of 
Florida ‘‘crackers.” If man truly is a 
combination of his environment and 
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genetic inheritance, then Uncle 
Harry was hopelessly locked inside a 
mind and body that could only be 
described as a hunting machine. 

Lake Helen, Florida is where 
Uncle Harry hailed from, and I was 
born 28 years after him and seven 
miles away in DeLand. His home 
was close enough that my folks 
could easily take me to visit, yet far 
enough away that the trip felt like an 
adventure. My earliest memories of 
wild game brought fresh from the 
field originate in memories of his 
house. | had my first taste of fried 
venison and quail at his table. My 
love for the music of trailing deer 
hounds began with his dogs. I can 
trace back the sparks that kindled 
my hunting fire to these specific 
experiences. 

My father’s love was fishing, and 
while he provided all the experience 
I needed in that activity, he saw to it 
that my education was well rounded 
by allowing me to study hunting 
under the tutelage of Uncle Harry. 
Although Dad was a confirmed 
fisherman, he’d done some limited 
hunting with my uncle in the late 
1930s, not long after Harry married 
my Aunt Ethel. Dad recalled how 
Harry wore tennis shoes in those 
days when hunting, with thin cotton 
pants and a long-sleeved shirt, 
carrying nothing but a folding 
pocket knife and a couple of paper- 
shelled buckshot for his double- 
barrel 12-gauge. To hunt those 
central Florida swamps, the old 
hands felt one must travel light and 
wear clothes that would dry out fast. 

One winter morning, as Dad and 
Uncle Harry were hunting near 
DeLand in an area that would later 
become the Tomoka Wildlife 
Management Area, the dogs jumped 
a deer and rounded a cypress head 


angling toward a crossing known as 
“Stoopin’ Saplin’ Forge.’”’ Uncle 
Harry, who was used to running 
with the dogs, hollered at Dad, 
“Come on Leonard — we can cut 
’em off.” As he said that, Harry 
began darting through the palmetto 
thickets and briar patches with his 
almost bare feet only occasionally 
visible above the undergrowth. 

As he ran down one game path, 
with Dad falling further behind, 
Harry gave a nonchalant leap and 
whispered over his shoulder, 
‘Watch out for that one Leonard, 
he’s a grown one.” Dad was not an 
old hand when it came to hunting — 
evident that day from his snake 
leggings and boots laced up to his 
knees — and he looked down at 
what he described as ‘one big pile 
of disturbed, hungry rattlesnake.” It 
was at this point that Dad decided 
hunting was not for him and fishing 
was more his cup of tea. 

Some years later, in the mid ’50s, 
as teenagers, my brother Marshall 
and I went to meet Uncle Harry ina 
part of the Tomoka Wildlife Area 
called ‘‘Tiger Bay,” between DeLand 
and Daytona. Local legend had it 
that you simply didn’t trifle with 
Tiger Bay. Hunting pressure was 
beginning to mount on the more 
civil parts of the Tomoka area, but 
very few hunters wanted to take on 
this wild, impenetrable swamp. 
Tiger Bay’s reputation kept “‘riff- 
raff’’ — less adept hunters — away 
and really suited Uncle Harry. 

At any rate, we arrived at the 
designated spot and time late that 
afternoon and located Uncle Harry’s 
car. His hunting vehicle (also the 
family car) was a standard, two- 
door, mid-’40s, gray Plymouth 
sedan. In the large trunk he usually 
carried an assortment of deer 
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hounds, including blue ticks, 
walkers, julys, and his favorite: 
black-and-tans. As soon as we 
pulled up we saw the trunk was 
open and empty and the dogs and 
their master gone. All was quiet, and 
an eerie cast was falling over those 
forsaken swamps as night was soon 
to settle in. There literally appeared 
to be no human nor inhuman 
creature for miles around that 
November afternoon. 

Finally, we heard something 
quietly moving through the chest- 
high water, deep in the cypress 
swamp off to our left. It slowly 
moved closer and closer toward us. 
Marshall and I simultaneously began 
loading our guns, with fumbling 
nervous fingers, while remembering 
the untold accounts of hunters who 
niever returned from Tiger Bay. We 
were determined not to number 
among those written up in the local 
newspaper as “‘missing’’ — never to 
be heard from again. As the slew- 
footed behemoth silently slipped 
closer to us, images of bear, gators 
and the “‘tiger of Tiger Bay” ran 
through our minds. 
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Suddenly, a familiar voice rang 
out over the mire, ‘'You boys always 
hunt off the hood of your car like 
that?’’ Seems as though, in our desire 
to keep casualties to a minimum, we 
had sort of leaned against the car 
and maybe even scooted to the 
middle of the hood — a spineless, 
fatal flaw that didn’t go unnoticed 
by our uncle. 

In a low, manly-as-possible voice, 
my elder brother Marshall quickly 
retorted, ‘‘No sir, we weren’t 
hunting yet, we were just sitting like 
this so we could [hesitation ]...get our 
boots off. Yes sir,” he went on, 
gaining momentum, “We were just 
before wading barefoot into the 
swamp to get some real hunting 
done.” 

As I nodded in agreement, Uncle 
Harry ignored our wasted macho 
babbling and stepped up on the road 
with swamp water running off him 
in sheets. Without a word, he lifted 
his right leg up on the bumper of his 
old car, leaned his head to the left, 
put the little finger of his right hand 
in his right ear and let out a long, 
loud, Florida cracker dog whoop. 


As he whooped, he wiggled his 
finger in his ear, causing a vibrato 
sound that was truly fitting to Tiger 
Bay and unique only to him. The 
dogs knew his call and, more than 
that, knew he meant business, and 
you could immediately hear them 
coming to him from the deep, dark 
corners of the swamp. The hunt was 
over. 

Before the whoop had finished 
echoing through the swamp, | 
noticed a worn-out, bony, gray- 
faced old black-and-tan hound that 
was slowly crawling out from under 
Uncle Harry’s car. She struggled to 
stand and wobbled on long, 
crooked, old legs, but managed to 
wag her tail while never taking her 
eyes off her master. Naturally, I had 
to ask, ‘‘What in the world is that 
old thing doing out here?” 

Uncle Harry looked at me 
indignantly for a moment and then 
turned his head respectfully toward 
“Old Beulah” and said, ‘Son, 
someday you’ll understand that 
hunting gets in your blood. This dog 
has served me faithfully for eleven 
years. She’s been car-hit, snake-bit,> 


hog-cut, and gunshot, and never let 
it slow her hunting down. She is so 
old and tired she’s about quit eating 
and she hasn’t been able to stand up 
or walk since last July. Somehow 
though, soon as cool weather came 
this fall, she could feel that hunting 
season was near and she found the 
strength to get up and go again. This 
morning she even went with the 
other dogs for a while. 

“You see,” he went on, “‘She’s 
like a lot of people — she isn’t living 
and she doesn’t want to live when 
she ain’t hunting. Someday soon 
Beulah will be just a memory for 
those of us who are left. She’s gonna 
die and I know she prefers that it 
happen out here, doing what she 
loves.” 

There was a resolve and an 
undeniable peace in his words and 
voice that came from deep within 
his southern soul. I never saw 
Beulah again. I always pictured her 
last hunt in my mind — scurrying 
off on wobbly legs barking every 
breath, but falling further and 
further behind the other dogs until 
she could go no more. Then she 
would lay her tired, old head down 
on a tussock deep in Tiger Bay 
swamp, and gently sleep that eternal 
sleep. 

As the years have raced by, the 
world around my old central Florida 
home has changed. Now, hunting is 
only possible amid the spreading 
tentacles of development. Hunting 
lands are being devoured at an 
alarming rate. Today there are 
practically no deer dog hunting areas 
left. Public hunting lands are gone 
or severely limited, and in recent 
years even Uncle Harry had to join a 
private hunting club to dog hunt. 
His beloved Tiger Bay is all that 
remains of the old Tomoka Wildlife 
Management Area, and free-running 
deer dogs are no longer allowed 
there. 

In the last ten years I’ve seen my 
uncle only a few times and, as one 
would suspect, our conversations 


I had been staring off into space 
long enough. As I was coming back 
to reality, 250 miles away from 
Tiger Bay in Tallahassee, my hand 
reached for the phone. As the 
numbers slowly clicked through Ma 
Bell’s computer lines, I once again 
looked out the window at the 
beautiful, cool autumn morning. 

“Hello Aunt Ethel — I was 
hoping you’d be there. Mom said 
last time she’d talked to you that 
Uncle Harry wasn’t doing well . . .”” 

"Yes, Kenny, this past summer 
was hard on Harry,” she said. ‘‘He’s 
hardly been able to stand up or walk 
since last July. But soon as cool 
weather came this fall he could feel 
hunting season was near, and he 
somehow found the strength to get 
up and go again. This morning he 
went hunting, and he even said he 
was gonna try to go with the dogs. 
You see, your Uncle Harry is like a 
lot of —” 

I quickly interrupted her in mid- 
sentence, | just couldn’t let her 
finish. I’d heard it before, every bit 
of it. 

I thanked her for catching me up 
on his condition, chatted with her a 
little longer, and hung up. I felt my 
age for the first time. It finally 
became apparent that it was up to 
me now. Time passes quickly and 
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are almost totally limited to hunting > 


stories. More and more we can only 
speak of what was, rather than what 
is. Cracker ways are disappearing 
along with the land. 


old dogs and old men just don’t last 
forever. I must show the children — 
my nephews — the ways, the 
traditions, or else they may be lost. I 
must teach them to whoop, to 
appreciate their dogs, to master the 
swamp, to be good at whatever they 
do, to live for a reason, to preserve 
that which is passed on. I must 
hurry though, because I have found 
that each summer is a little harder 
on me and I don’t seem to perk up 
’til cool weather comes in the fall. 
Someday soon I will return to 
Tiger Bay. I believe I can find a 
familiar place one autumn afternoon 
to stop and just sit, stare, and listen. 
I will relive those moments many 
years ago when two teenage boys 
met their uncle on that very spot. It 
will be quiet there, and lonely, but if 
I listen real carefully, I bet I’ll hear 
old Beulah trailing way off in the 
distance. I’ll hear someone 
whooping with a distinct vibrato 
sound. Out of the corner of my eye 
I will catch a movement . . . no, 
nothing there, but I’ll swear I saw a 
swirl of smoke. I’ll smile and look 
deep into the swamp and say, 
“Thanks, Uncle Harry. Thanks.” 


Ken Stivers is a senior executive 


assistant at the Commission. @) 
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The Cape Sable seaside sparrow 
of south Florida is one of six 
subspecies of seaside sparrow 
historically native to our state. 
Other subspecies occur to the west 
of Florida along the Gulf coast and 
to the north along the Atlantic 
coast. One subspecies, the dusky 
seaside sparrow of Brevard County, 
is now extinct. 

The Cape Sable seaside sparrow, 
as its name implies, was discovered 
on Cape Sable in Everglades 
National Park in the early 1900s. 
For a number of years it was 
believed to be restricted to that 
small area, and later it was believed 
that a 1935 hurricane exterminated 
it. The subspecies was rediscovered 
there, however, as well as in what is 
now Big Cypress National Preserve 
in Collier and Monroe counties, 
scattered areas of Everglades 
National Park, and areas east of the 
park in Monroe and Dade counties. 
The bird has now apparently 
disappeared from Cape Sable and 
the westernmost portions of 
Everglades National Park, but still 
occurs in much of the remainder of 
its historic range. It is primarily 
concentrated in two population 
centers — the Taylor Slough and Big 
Cypress populations — and 
numbered an estimated 6,000 to 
7,000 birds in 1981. 

Cape Sable seaside sparrows 
occupy interior marshes and 
seasonally flooded prairies, 
primarily those dominated by muhly 
grass (Muhlenbergia filipes). Unlike 
most other seaside sparrows, it is 
ecologically adapted to habitat that 
burns periodically. Population 
numbers and density in a given area 
tend to peak three to four years 
after a fire, but will decrease to zero 
by six to eight years afterward. 
Because these sparrows require 
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Species: Cape Sable Seaside Sparrow 
(Ammodramus maritimus mirabilis) 


Delicate Balance 


habitat that has recently burned, 
their distribution shifts over time. 
Prescribed burning is obviously a 
very important management tool for 
the Cape Sable seaside sparrow. The 
most effective burning frequency is 
about every five years, applied 
during the non-nesting season and in 
a mosaic, piecemeal pattern so that 
only a small percentage of the total 
habitat is burned in a given year. 
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The adult Cape Sable seaside 
sparrow is five and a half inches 
long, with an olive-gray back and 
olive-brown wings and tail. Its 
underside is whitish with olive-gray 
streaks on the breast and sides. 
Overall, it is lighter in coloration 
than most other seaside sparrows. 
The lores, or “eyebrows,” are a 


Florida Status: Endangered 
Federal Status: Endangered 


striking yellow, and it has white 


“whisker” streaks along the jaw. 
Nesting occurs from late February 
through August and females can 
nest as many as three times. Nests 


consist of woven grass and are 
constructed in the taller, clumped, 


sturdier grasses. Clutch size is three 
to four eggs, incubation lasts 12 to 
13 days, and the young leave the 
nest at 9 to 11 days of age, although 
they are dependent on their parents 
for an additional 10 to 20 days. 
Young birds are altogether 
pedestrian when they leave the nest, 
being unable to fly for a number of 
days. 

Cape Sable seaside sparrows are 
primarily insectivorous, with beetles 
and spiders the major food items 
and amphipods, mollusks and 
vegetable matter of minor 
importance. They forage almost 
exclusively on the ground. Partly 
because of this feeding behavior, 
these sparrows are very secretive 
and are seldom seen except during 
the breeding season when males seek 
out conspicuous perches for singing. 

The major threats to the Cape 
Sable seaside sparrow are invasion 
of its habitat by exotic vegetation — 
primarily melaleuca, Brazilian 
pepper and Australian pine; 
alteration of natural hydrology; and 
wildfires during the breeding season. 
Fortunately, the sparrow is 
essentially confined to public land 
where these problems are easier to 
address. 


— Don A. Wood 


Don A. Wood is the endangered 
species coordinator for the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. @) 


hunting with 
Hawks and Falcons 


By Bob McNally 


hunting with hawks and falcons. 
The birds legally belong to the state, 
not the trainers. 

Chamberlain’s beagles and the 
two hawks form an unusual and 
effective hunting team. The dogs 
sniff along, pushing a rabbit. When 
the game “‘jumps,”’ the birds get into 
the act. 

‘The goshawk is a lot faster than 
my red-tailed hawk,’’ Chamberlain 
said as he trotted along to keep up 
with the scurrying, short-legged 
hounds. He explained that this 
speed enables the goshawk to hunt 
successfully from Howell’s arm, 
whereas the red-tailed hawk has to 
follow the dogs by flying from tree 
to tree so that he can use the height 
to build momentum for his dive. 


ahead of the hounds. Then it 
darts back under cover and freezes. 
Watching the action from a tree 100 
yards away, a red-tailed hawk 
suddenly launches into a silent, 
bullet-like swoop. The hawk’s 
acumen as it closes in on the rabbit 
is almost mystical. But when the 
bird is just a few feet away from its 
target, the cottontail jumps, the 
hawk misses, and the rabbit 
disappears into a tangled thicket. 

**Whew, that was close,” 
exclaimed Joe Chamberlain, as the 
red-tailed hawk returned to his 
gloved hand and the hounds ranged 
wide to flush another rabbit. ‘But 
that’s one of the toughest kills for a 
hawk to make. It’s like a football 
player running full speed and trying 
to make an open-field tackle on a 
player who is standing still. All the 
fellow with the ball has to do is shift 
a little and the running player misses 
him completely. 

“It’s easier for a hawk to catch a 
moving target,’’ Chamberlain went 
on. ‘When a rabbit is running and 
the hawk is closing in, the bird can 
stay with the game rather easily as it 
dodges left and right. But if the 
rabbit is sitting, it’s common for the 
hawk to miss when the rabbit 
dodges at the last second.” 

Chamberlain and his friend Rudy 
Howell are dedicated ‘‘austringers’”’ 
(people who hunt with hawks, more 
commonly called ‘‘falconers’’). 
Chamberlain is a church youth 
camp manager outside the north 
Florida town of Live Oak. Howell 
works at the Commission’s 
northeast regional office in Lake 
City, near Live Oak. Together they 
hunt small game with captive birds 
of prey. Joe keeps a red-tailed hawk 
named ‘‘Jasper’”’ and Rudy has 
“Shannon,” a goshawk. 

The two men are members of a 
select, highly dedicated sporting 
fraternity, numbering only a few 
thousand nationwide. In Florida, 
there are only 84 registered 
falconers. 

Falconers are so enthralled with 
birds of prey that they adhere to a 
long list of federal and state 
regulations for the privilege of 


ursting out of a brushy fence 
row, a rabbit runs flat-out 
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“If a rabbit jumps, Jasper needs 
the added speed he’ll get by going 
into a dive — a ‘stoop’ — from up 
high,” said Chamberlain. He 
explained that the goshawk is a 
much swifter flyer than the red-tail, 
so she is capable of overtaking a 
rabbit from the austringer’s arm. 
“She can even nab a flushing game 
bird on ground level from this 
position,” he added. 

But some of Chamberlain’s top 
rabbit hunting spots are in the flat 
lowlands, where there aren’t any 
trees in which Jasper can perch. 
Naturally, it’s impractical for the 
hawk to soar overhead waiting for 
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the dogs to flush a rabbit. So 
Chamberlain has improvised. He 
built a 10-foot high perch for the 
hawk out of a lightweight pole. 
When hunting flatlands, he sets 
Jasper on the perch, lifts the bird 10 
feet up, and then nonchalantly 
follows the hounds while carrying 
the hawk overhead. It’s an unusual 
sight, but an effective technique. 
Falconry is a recognized sport in 
most of America, and is lawful 
nationwide in all but a couple of 
states that do not license falconers. 
Where legal, hawkers must purchase 
hunting licenses and abide by 
regulatory game laws like other 
hunters. Hawks can be used to take 
virtually all small game, but the 
primary targets in Florida are rabbits. 


Hunting with hawks is one of the 
most difficult, challenging and, 
therefore, rewarding outdoor sports. 
Since this is the most highly 
regulated sporting hobby, it is a 
demanding commitment. As one 
might suspect, it takes a lot of 
patience and time to train a hawk to 
hunt. Moreover, consider what is 
necessary just to get started in the 
sport. 

Because all birds of prey in the 
United States are protected by 
federal and state laws, falconers 
must first secure special permits 
issued by the state and reviewed by 
the federal government. But a > 


potential falconer can’t even apply 
for the permit unless another, more 
experienced falconer becomes a 
sponsor. The sponsor, usually a 
close friend of the novice falconer, 
will help and closely advise the 
neophyte in the training and care of 
hawks and falcons. Once the 
apprentice hawker has a sponsor, he 
must also pass a written test. In 
Florida, as in most states, the test 
consists of 100 extremely difficult 
questions that even a wildlife 
biologist or an ornithologist 
probably couldn’t answer without 
studying. To gain enough knowledge 
about the birds to pass the test, the 
aspiring falconer must read and 
study numerous books about caring 
for the birds. 

The next step in getting a license 
is having a state inspector approve 
the pen in which the bird of prey 
will be kept. The pen must be a 
certain size, be made of specific 
materials, and have a properly 
designed perch and bird bath. Also, 
the inspector makes sure the new 
hawk owner has all the proper 
falconry equipment, such as a set of 
delicate scales, tethers or ‘‘jesses,” a 
tough leather glove, bells for the 
bird’s feet, a special bird hood, etc. 
If all goes well, the beginning 
falconer will receive an apprentice 
permit. This entitles him to possess 
just one bird, usually a red-tailed 
hawk, as this is one of the best birds 
for humans to control and train to 
hunt. 

Obtaining a bird of prey for 
hunting is not easy. A bird may be 
given from one falconer to another 
falconer, but it’s rare for an 
apprentice to obtain one this way. 
Harris hawks bred in captivity can 
be purchased through specially 
licensed breeders (listed in 
publications such as the North 
American Falconry Association 
magazine), but apprentices cannot 
legally purchase such birds. 

“Most of the time an apprentice 
captures his own immature hawk, 
which is by far the best thing for 
him and the bird because he learns 
so much about hawks in the 
process. This enriches his 
understanding and admiration for 
them,” said Howell. ‘‘Most 
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falconers believe capturing your 
own bird is a big, important part of 
the sport. It shows you’re serious 
about the sport and that you care 
for the birds.” 

Trapping is only lawful during 
certain times of the year, and only 
young migrants or “‘passage’’ birds 
can be legally caught, kept and 
trained. A falconer trapping adult or 
“haggard”’ birds must release them 
by law to prevent adverse impact on 
the adult bird of prey population. 

An apprentice falconer cannot 
legally take a young hawk from a 
nest, either — only an experienced, 
“master” falconer has that privilege. 
Obtaining young birds from nests is 
difficult because it’s tough to locate 
hawk nests. It’s also dangerous 
because parent birds are aggressive. 
According to Chamberlain and 
Howell, taking young birds from 
nests does not injure the overall 
population of hawks — the birds 
have a high mortality rate in the 
wild and live twice as long in 
captivity. In fact, over the years, 
falconers have done much to 
increase total numbers of birds of 
prey by caring for them properly in 
captivity, and adding to their ranks 
through highly successful captive 


breeding programs. Many of the 
techniques that falconers have 
pioneered have been adapted by 
state and federal conservation 
agencies that breed threatened or 
endangered birds of prey for release 
into the wild. 

Once an apprentice has received a 
permit to own a hawk or falcon and 
he obtains a bird, his work is only 
just beginning. 

Working with a hawk requires 
true commitment. The bird needs 
training and meticulous care for a 
minimum of an hour every day. 
Training the hawk in the basics, 
such as what prey to hunt and to 
come back when beckoned, is a 
long, tedious, trial-and-error 
process. 

Successful training is 
accomplished by rewarding the 
hawks with a bit of food when they 
do the right things at the right times. 
Yet the trainer must never punish 
the birds when they do the wrong 
things. 

Falconers must be constantly 
aware of their birds’ body weights. 
Each hawk or falcon has a specific, 
individual hunting weight — much 
like a prize fighter — and the 
falconer must learn, within just a 
few grams, what that weight is. The 
bird must be ‘‘heavy” and strong 
enough to hunt well. On the other 
hand, if the bird is too weighty, it 
won’t hunt properly because it isn’t 
hungry and thus isn’t aggressive. 
The hawk must be in peak condition 
with a desire to hunt. 

And if all these things don’t make 
the sport difficult enough, falconry 
can be dangerous. 

“Sooner or later all falconers are 
going to end up on the pointed end 
of a hawk talon,” said Rudy with a 
wry smile. ‘I’ve been ‘footed’ often 
by hawks. Twice I’ve been popped 
by their talons close to my eyes, but 
luckily they didn’t do any 
permanent damage. Some people 
have had their faces scarred by the 
birds, and other folks have had hand 
tendons severed. There are even two 
documented cases of great horned 
owls killing people. 

“A hawk can crush a rabbit’s 
skull with one foot, and if the bird 
wanted, it could easily drive its 
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A hooded falcon ready for the hunt. 


Falconry equipment includes tethers, a 
tough leather glove, bells, a bird hood 
and a pouch (photo on left). 


talons through the protective glove 
the falconer wears.” 

Hunting with hawks is not nearly 
as effective as some people might 
believe. Using a bow and arrow is a 
surer way of securing enough 
game for the pot. In fact, in the 
rabbit hunt described in the 
beginning of this article, the falcons 
bagged only one rabbit. The red- 
tailed hawk scored the game as it 
streaked out of a hedge row just 
ahead of the pack of beagles. The 
hawks missed no less than six other 
rabbits that easily would have fallen 
to shotguns. The birds simply 
overshot their targets when the 
rabbits dodged them, or the game 
stuck so close to tangled cover that 
the birds couldn’t dive for them. 

But the hunt was far from 
unsuccessful. 

“Any day afield with hawks is 
time well spent,”’ Joe said following 
the hunt. “I’ve taken as many as 
seven rabbits with a hawk in one 
day, but just watching the bird fly 


and work properly is enough 
satisfaction for any falconer. Really, 
if you want to get a lot of rabbits for 
the frying pan you shouldn’t hunt 
with hawks. In falconry, the killing 
of game is secondary to the sport of 
flying the birds.” 

The attitude of most falconers 
probably was best stated by a fellow 
Howell knew years ago who hunted 
with a peregrine falcon — the fastest 
creature on earth. When asked how 
he felt one day when “his” falcon 
flew off and never returned, he said, 
“T feel a loss. But, heck, I was just 
borrowing that bird from nature 
anyway. I’m luckier than most 
people — I got to know a bird of 
prey, close-up and personal, a lot 
like a good hunting friend.”’ 


Bob McNally is the outdoor editor of 
The Florida Times-Union newspaper 
and a regular free-lance contributor. 
His fishing, hunting and recreational 
articles also appear in numerous 
national outdoor magazines. 


Falconry Regulations 


If you are an aspiring falconer, 
eager to get involved in this age-old 
sport, you must first obtain a 
falconry permit. These permits are 
issued jointly by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. There are three 
classifications of falconers: 
apprentice, general and master. 

Applicants must be at least 14 
years old to be eligible for a permit. 
Applicants from 14 to 17, as well as 
all beginning falconers of all ages, are 
classed as apprentices. Everyone 
who applies to be an apprentice 
falconer must have a sponsor — an 
experienced falconer at least 18 
years old. 

Applicants for the general class 
must be at least 18 and have a 
minimum of two years experience in 
the practice of falconry. Applicants 
for the master class must have at 
least five years experience. 
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But there’s more to getting a 
falconry permit than just meeting 
age requirements, finding a sponsor, 
or completing an application form. 
You must also demonstrate that 
you’re knowledgeable in the field of 
falconry and that you have the 
resources to, provide proper care 
and training for your bird. Thus 
applicants must also meet the 
following requirements. 

First, you must study raptors and 
falconry. That way you can pass the 
required falconry examination, 
administered at Commission 


regional offices throughout the state. 


The test covers raptor biology, 
natural history, care in captivity, 
identification, falconry techniques 
and terms and applicable laws and 
regulations. 

After you have passed the 
examination — correctly answering 
80 percent or more of the questions 
— you must then construct a 


“mew” facility (a cage for hawks) 
and assemble the needed equipment. 
A regulation mew consists of a 
fenced area with appropriate 
perches, shelter and bath 
arrangements. Proper equipment 
includes jesses, leashes and swivels, 
a bath container, outdoor perches, a 
weighing device and a gauntlet glove. 
Make sure everything is in working 
order. 

A Commission wildlife inspector 
will then inspect your facility and 
equipment. If approved, a falconry 
permit will be issued. Falconers 
must obtain their own birds by 
trapping them during special 
seasons. 

Falconry is one of the most 
strictly regulated sports in the U.S. 
Yet raptors that slice through wind 
and sky, sharp of talon and sharp of 
eye, deserve singular respect. 
Falconry is a sport and a lifestyle 
that must be earned. 

— Mary Tebo 
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By Aubrey Martin 


he November morning 

dawned bright and beautiful. 

Golden rays of sunshine 
filtered through pines and oaks, 
lighting the stage for an early 
morning drama. The players were 
myself and the wily Meleagris 
gallopavo silvestris, otherwise known 
as the eastern wild turkey. 

"Kyouck, kyouck, kyouck,’’ cried 
the young birds from their roost 
trees. | had queried them from a 
brush blind 100 yards away. First 
one turkey would yelp, then another 
one would join him. Finally, two or 
three of the excited birds were 
yelping at the same time. That was 
sweet music to this hunter’s ears. At 
any moment, I expected the flock to 
fly down in front of my blind. 

Later, when the turkeys did fly 
down from their roosts, they were 
no closer to my position. They were 
also difficult to see because of the 
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underbrush. Once on the ground 
the birds kept up a chatter for a 
while, then became silent and 
seemed to disappear. My heart sank! 

Suddenly, a lone turkey made the 
“lost’’ call a hundred yards or so 
behind me. I knew this bird wasn’t 
from the flock I’d been working. A 
half hour had passed without any 
sight or sound of those birds. 
Meanwhile, the turkey behind me 
continued to yelp and come closer. 
What a dilemma! 

I wondered what to do next. 
_Acting on the bird-in-the-hand 
principle, I decided to go for the 
turkey approaching behind me. My 
blind was an old fallen tree which I 
would have to cross over to be in 
position to shoot. The moment | 
stood up to change my stance, the 
explosive sound of turkey wing 
beats filled the air! The flock I had 
been working had come to within 
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50 yards of my position without my 
seeing them. 

Momentarily, my hope dwindled. 
However, one of the birds seemed 
to lose the direction of the flock. He 
lit in a tree only about 75 yards 
away, and instantly began making 
the lost call. When I answered with 
a yelp, using my mouth caller, he 
flew to a tree nearby. Then, after I 
made a soft cluck, the noble young 
gobbler flew to the ground only 25 
yards from my position. I raised my 
Remington 1100 to shooting 
position while he stood behind a 
tree. When he stepped into view | 
took him with an easy shot, my 
heart thankful for another 
challenging experience with wild 
turkeys in the fall season. 

There is no other sound quite so 
exciting to a hunter as the 
thunderous call of a majestic old 
gobbler during the spring season! 
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On the other hand, there is also 
plenty of excitement in hunting 
turkeys during the fall season. The 
secret to successful fall hunting is to 
do proper scouting, and to use the 
right tactics. An important factor to 
remember is that hunting quality is 
best when no dogs are running. The 
uproar of yapping dogs keeps 
turkeys in the trees. They will 
usually fly from tree to tree and not 
come to the ground until the noise 
subsides. 

Hunting and calling fall turkeys is 
also different from spring hunting. 
Hunters usually locate spring 
gobblers by listening for their 
gobbles which can be heard from 
distances of half a mile or more. The 
way to find fall turkeys is to scout 
for their tracks and other signs. The 
hunter should make a thorough 
study of the habitat prior to the 
hunt. Look for tracks in wet and 
sandy areas. Also watch for 
scratched-out areas on the forest 
floor where the birds find mast and 
other food. Fresh scratchings mean 
turkeys are not far away. Cautiously 
follow the signs until you find the 
flock. 

Once a flock of young birds is 
located, the hunter has two options. 
One is to determine the direction of 
the flock and go around it to get 
ahead of the turkeys. After hiding in 
a natural blind, he could wait for the 
turkeys to approach within gun 
range. The hunter’s second option is 
to rush the flock, scattering the 
turkeys in all directions. Once these 
gregarious creatures are separated 
they become frantic and eager to 
reunite. 

Scattered young turkeys will often 
begin to call promptly to locate the 
family. The hunter should repeat 
any call the turkeys use. The kee-kee 
call is a whistle that is similar to 
whistling for a dog. The lost call is 
also used. This is a distress call 
consisting of eight to twelve yelps or 
more. If scattered turkeys don’t 
begin to call within five minutes, the 
hunter should proceed by making 
one of these calls every three to five 
minutes. 

Roosting the flock is an excellent 
stratagem for spring or fall hunting 
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since the birds go to roost around 
sundown. In flatlands, turkeys 
frequently roost over water, in 
cypress ponds and other wet areas. 
In rolling country, the birds like to 
roost in hollows between or at the 
end of ridges. They usually prefer 
the larger, mature trees; however, at 
times they will use smaller ones. 

There are two methods of 
working a roosted flock of turkeys. 
Some hunters prefer to get under 
the roost well before daybreak and 
flush the flock from the trees. When 
this is done the birds are then called 
like a flock that has been flushed on 
the ground. It is not necessary to 
flush every turkey from the roost. If 
a few are separated from the flock, 
both groups will usually begin 
calling at first light. The hunter 
should locate between the two 
groups and do some calling as he 
awaits the morning fly-down 
rendezvous. 

An alternate method of working 
turkeys on the roost is to position 
yourself nearby. Find a natural blind 
before daybreak, within 50 yards 
of the roost. Upon the first sign of 
light, begin calling with a few soft 
clucks. A box call is excellent for 
this purpose. Often this is all the 
hunter has to do. The turkeys will 
usually pitch down from the roost, 
then walk in the direction of the 
caller. Sometimes they will fly to the 
hunter’s position; therefore he needs 
to be ready for action. 

One of my most unusual 
experiences with fall turkeys 
occurred many years ago during the 
first season I hunted this wily game 
bird. The hunting area was 
Washington County, in southern 
Alabama. I had been successful 
before in a Tombigbee River swamp 
near the town of McIntosh. On a 
cold December morning | sat at the 
base of a large oak and called for 45 
minutes without any response. 
About the time the cold weather 
convinced me to head for warmer 
quarters, it happened. A young 
gobbler yelped from about 75 yards 
directly behind me. I thought about 
moving to the other side of the tree 
for a better shooting position, but 
the woods were quite open between 


my position and the gobbler. 

The big oak was plenty of cover, 
so I decided to kneel, facing the tree, 
with gun pointing upward, ready to 
aim on either side of the tree. After 
a few minutes, I heard a small sound 
like an acorn falling — on the 
opposite side of the oak. I peeked 
around the tree and was surprised to 
find the gobbler stretching his long 
neck to peek at me. Instantly, he 
jumped about three feet straight 
upward with a flap of his wings, and 
came to ground again before flying 
away to more tranquil haunts. 

No hunter collects every turkey 
he calls into gun range. However, I 
consider myself a winner when I’m 
able to enjoy this type of rare 
experience. Furthermore, even when 
you’re defeated, you have the 
consolation of knowing that the 
gobbler will continue to challenge 
hunters with wary, shrewd behavior 
in the fall and fabulous, 
breathtaking gobbles in the spring. 


Aubrey Martin, a retired minister, 
has hunted wild turkeys for 33 years. 
He also spends his spare time as a free- 
lance writer /photographer and has 
published outdoor articles in regional 
and national magazines. 


Serious turkey hunters may want 
to consider joining the National 
Wild Turkey Federation. This 
nonprofit organization is dedicated 
to the wise conservation and 
management of the American wild 


turkey as a valuable natural 
resource. The federation was 
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Fall Turkey Season 


Private Lands 


Most of Florida’s fall turkey 
hunting is done on private lands 
and has steadily increased since 
1983. Either sex turkey harvest has 
ranged from an estimated 11,088 in 
1983 to 22,375 in 1988. Hunting 
pressures on public and private 
lands increased from an estimated 
254,546 man-days of hunting to 
347,770 man-days in 1988. The 
central and northeastern regions 
have accounted for over one-half of 
the recent fall turkey harvest. 

Hunting on privately owned lands 
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is controlled by statewide 
regulations which are generally less 
restrictive than those for public 
lands. Hunting on private land 
requires landowner permission, and 
hunting privileges often vary 
according to landowner restrictions. 
Some large tracts of private 
corporate lands are open to public 
hunting by special permit or on a fee 
basis. 


Public Hunting Lands 


A recent survey of Florida turkey 
stamp purchasers indicated that 43 
percent of turkey hunters do most 
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| Fall turkey hunting on WMAs and 
¥ other public lands is usually limited 


pressure and the potential for hen 


| Commission. A landowner permit is 
| required for hunting on Type II 


| special permit. Each public hunt 


of their hunting on public lands. 
Public hunting lands consist of 
Wildlife Management Areas 
(WMAs), Wildlife and 
Environmental Areas (WEAs), 
Water Management District lands, 
federal wildlife refuges and military 
installations. 

Nearly six million acres of WMA 
land are open to public hunting and 
can be grouped into two general 
categories with respect to fall turkey 
season: (1) lands managed by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and (2) lands managed 
by other state and federal agencies. 


by shortened seasons, hunter 
quotas, and restricted harvest 
methods. These limitations are 
imposed because of heavy hunting 


overharvest. 

Commission managed public 
hunting lands consist primarily of 
Type I WMAs, Type II WMAs, and 
WEAs. It is necessary to purchase a 
Wildlife Management Area stamp to 
hunt on Type I WMAs. Type II 
areas are public hunting and 
recreation areas operated by the 
landowner in cooperation with the 


lands. Most WEAs do not require a 


area has specific hunting regulations. 
For example, 36 areas managed as 
WMaAs or WEAs currently allow 
fall archery hunting, six allow 
modern gun, and three allow 
muzzleloading hunting. Additional 
information about WMAs or 
WEAs can be obtained from any of 
the five Commission regional 
offices. Information concerning 
hunting regulations on federal 
military installations, wildlife 
refuges and Water Management 
District lands can usually be 
obtained from the specific 
management agency. @) 


— Neal Eichholz 
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Law Enforcement Headaches 


By Erik Lovestrand and Lt. John Moran 


“If they only knew what they 
were getting into!” 

This thought, at one time or 
another, has gone through the mind 
of every wildlife inspector that has 
worked with the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission (GFC). As 
Florida’s human population 
continues to explode, with nearly 
1,000 new residents daily, so does 
our population of exotic wildlife — 
wildlife not native to the state. 

Exotic wildlife has always held a 
strong attraction for people, and 
Florida has experienced a great 
many of the problems — indeed, 
headaches — that accompany 
Floridians’ desire to own non-native 
wildlife. This article is meant to 
shed light on the main categories of 
problems that stem from owning 
exotic animals. 


Law Enforcement Headaches 


The nine wildlife inspectors 
working in the GFC Bureau of 
Support Services are the law officers 
who most often deal with exotic 
wildlife problems. These officers, all 
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of whom have been through the 
Commission’s wildlife academy and 
have earned at least a bachelor’s 
degree in a wildlife-related field, are 
charged with regulating Florida’s 
multi-million dollar wildlife trade. 
This includes people who own 
wildlife as pets, wildlife-related 
attractions such as zoos, alligator 
farms, venomous snake exhibits and 
game farms, and wildlife-related 
businesses and hobbies such as pet 
shops, import/export, taxidermy, 
wildlife rehabilitation and falconry. 
Thus these officers have a 
monumental task to accomplish 
with a very small workforce. 

I recently learned more about one 
of the unpleasant duties they must 
often perform: confiscation of 


exotic animals from owners that 
have neglected laws governing their 
protection and care. 

As Lieutenant John Moran pulled 
away from the office in his green 
Ram Charger, he had a large, green 
cage-on-wheels in tow. He was 
headed out to pick up a western 
cougar that had been abandoned by 
its owners. Before leaving, Moran 
related some of the history of this 
cat to me and explained the process 
involved in the confiscation. 

The cat had been purchased in 
July of 1987 from a northern state 
and a Florida possession permit had 
been obtained from the 
Commission. However, the owner, 
for some reason, had failed to renew 
his $100 annual permit during the > 


Removal of an exotic snake. 
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next two years and had changed his 
residence. After locating the owner, 
Moran visited the homestead, near 
Geneva, and issued a citation for 
failure to renew the permit. Shortly 
after this, the owner moved again, 
but this time he left the cat behind 
in a locked cage for two weeks. If it 
hadn’t been for a neighbor tending 
the animal, it would have surely 
died. 

I had assumed that Moran 
would simply drive to the mobile 
home and pick up the animal, which 
he would then turn over to a zoo or 
some other facility that could care 
for it. But this was far from the 
reality of what is involved in wildlife 
inspections. First, Moran had to 
drive to the county animal control 
facility to make sure proper housing 
was available for the cat. Then he 
was off to the state attorney’s office 
to file a charge against the owner 
and a petition for a hearing on the 
disposition of the cougar. He also 
drafted a letter notifying the owners 
of the hearing. 

After this was completed, Moran 
could then proceed to the residence 
and begin the process of transferring 
an animal — which had the 
potential for being very 
uncooperative — from its home 
cage into the mobile cage. Once this 
was accomplished, Moran would be 
able to take the cat to the county 
animal control facility, where it 
would be housed until the case 
could be settled — up to six months 
in some cases. Then the cougar 
would be placed in an accredited 
facility or given to an animal dealer 
for placement out of state. As it 
turned out, the cougar would not 
tolerate being leashed by a stranger, 
and Moran had to tranquilize it with 
an injection dart so that he could 
handle it safely. This is just one 
example of the amount of work and 
danger created for a state wildlife 
inspector simply because someone 
wished to keep an exotic animal as a 
pet. 


Ecological Headaches 
Not long after Mr. Haynie had 


sent an unruly sixth grader to stand 
in the hall, his class was interrupted 
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again by the same child, this time 
with a different excuse. ‘‘May I 
come back into the room?” the 
student pleaded. ‘‘There’s a big 
lizard in the hall!’’ When wildlife 
officers were summoned, they 
captured a monitor lizard that was 
four and one-half feet long! The 
lizard is a native of Africa. 

This event is an example of how 
exotic animals often end up loose in 
Florida. The problems developing 
from these situations not only 
involve our law enforcement 
personnel but reach further, to the 
point of endangering our native 
wildlife. Many exotic species have 
found Florida’s mild climate to their 
liking after being released by well- 
intentioned but ill-informed owners 
or escaping from careless pet 
keepers or importers. These exotics 
have few natural enemies in their 
new home, giving them an edge in 
competition with naturally- 
occurring species. A few of the more 
notorious species now established in 
Florida include giant toads, 
armadillos, Cuban tree frogs, 
various parrots, blue tilapia (nile 
perch), several species of lizards, and 
brown caimans. 

Floridians should never release 
exotic wildlife; in fact, it’s against 
the law. 


Animal & Owner Headaches 


Maintaining exotic wildlife in 
captivity is not as simple as it may at 


DOUG PERRINE 
first seem. Certain species can be 
owned only under permit, and all 
exotics have caging requirements 
that must be met. The law also 
specifies cleanliness standards that 
must be maintained. Many animals 
have appetites as exotic as their 
origins, which makes it expensive or 
difficult to feed them properly. 
Owners must be prepared to pay 
veterinary bills for the life of the 
animal, a considerable expense they 
may not consider when they first 
acquire the animal. Cougars live 10 
to 20 years, many monkeys up to 20 
years, and some parrots as long as 
60 years. People don’t often realize 
the length of the commitment they 
are making. 
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Exotic mammals tend to be cute 
and cuddly as infants, but dramatic 
changes occur when they reach 
sexual maturity. Cougars, ocelots, 
bobcats, wolves, and most small or 
medium-sized primates mature in 
two to three years. When this 
happens there may be radical 
changes in behavior, making the 
animal extremely unpredictable. 

There are two main types of 
behavior changes that cause 
problems for animal owners. One 
occurs with animals that tend to be 
loners when mature (most of the 
cats). This natural tendency is 
aggravated by confinement and their 
behavior often erupts into violence 
toward owners. One second a 
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cougar may seem calm, while the 
next second it may deliver a painful, 
unprovoked bite. These occasional 
aggressive bites will increase in 
frequency, depending on how much 
the owner works with the animal. If 
the owner spends less time with the 
animal for fear of being bitten, the 
animal becomes even more of a 
loner and more difficult to handle. 
The other type of behavior 
change, which produces similar 
results, occurs in highly social 
animals like primates and wolves. 
These animals have a natural 
tendency to climb the pecking order 
within their groups. Dominant and 
subordinate members of the group 
innately understand certain signals 


that imply rank. Showing teeth to a 
chimpanzee or maintaining direct 
eye contact with a gorilla are actions 
these animals interpret as ‘“‘threat 
gestures.” Inspectors learn when to 
make direct eye contact with large 
primates if they have to capture or 
transfer them. 

A relationship with this type of 
animal is a continual test. Once the 
animal has established dominance 
over the owner, the ‘‘pet’’ 
relationship no longer exists. 
Typically, within one or two years 
of the animal reaching sexual 
maturity, the owner is ready to get 
rid of it. 

If this scenario doesn’t discourage 
you from wanting an exotic animal > 
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as a pet, be sure you contact one of 
the wildlife inspectors with the 
Commission before you purchase 
something. Obtaining correct 
guidelines on choosing and handling 
animals will save you — and wildlife 
inspectors — many headaches. 


Often, people buy an exotic 
animal, get bored with the chores of 
everyday maintenance, and the 
novelty wears off. So who suffers? 
That’s right — the animal. 

Exotic pets are difficult to place 
after the original owner tires of 
them. Mast zoos have all the 
creatures they can hold. Another 
animal, not adapted to live with its 
own kind, requires them to 
construct more expensive caging to 
house it. Releasing exotics to fend 
for themselves is not a viable option 
either. As mentioned earlier, it is 
against the law in Florida to release 
any non-native animal — and with 
good reason. Any animal that has 
had its natural defenses or habits 
altered by a captive lifestyle will 
most likely succumb to starvation, 
predation, or exposure in the wild. 
Those non-native species that do 
adapt, because the climate is similar 
to their native habitat, may cause 
severe ecological problems for 
native species. 

When people accept the task of 
caring for any animal, either exotic 
or native, wild or domesticated, they 
need to take a long, hard look at 
their true responsibility. They bear 
responsibility not only for the one 
animal, but for our natural 
resources as a whole. If they’re 
aware of this responsibility, they 
won't bring exotics into situations 
that may be harmful to them or the 
natural systems around them. The 
abandoned cougar that Lieutenant 
Moran picked up should serve as an 
example to all of us. People must 
think twice before acquiring what 
might turn into an exotic headache. 
Let’s keep Florida wild naturally! 


Erik Lovestrand is the Commission’s 
nongame education coordinator. 
Lieutenant John Moran is a wildlife 
inspector for the Division of Law 
Enforcement. 
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A Wildlife Inspector’s 
“Not-So-Typical” Workday 


Recently, a cougar in a central 
Florida wildlife exhibit managed to 
get out of her cage. Luckily, a 
perimeter fence held the animal in 
the compound area. When a wildlife 
inspector arrived, he found a very 
aggressive animal that moved toward 
him prior to being shot with a 
tranquilizer dart. After the cat was 
returned to her cage, it was 
discovered that during her brief 
hours of freedom within the exhibit 
she had killed five alligators, two 
geese and two peacocks. 


Over 50 western cougars have 
been seized by wildlife inspectors 
since January of 1989 because of 
unlawful possession as pets or 
unsafe housing. 


A 22-year-old Naples man was 
hospitalized recently for a 
rattlesnake bite to the face. The 
victim was visiting a friend who was 
licensed by the Commission to 
possess venomous reptiles. 
Evidently, the owner removed a 
large diamondback rattlesnake from 
a cage and was showing it to the 
visitor when the accident occurred. 
The owner was charged by a wildlife 
inspector with unsafe housing and 
for keeping reptiles in cages that did 
not meet size specifications. A 
pygmy rattler that escaped from the 
collector was also found at the 
scene. 


Buffalo from a game farm in 
Broward County have escaped four 
times in the last two years. The 
wandering beasts have caused three 
traffic accidents on the Florida 
Turnpike. The owner has been 
repeatedly cited by officers and 
inspectors for unsafe housing of 
buffalo. Seven of the buffalo were 
shot by the owner on the Turnpike 
during the last incident. A total of 
50 buffalo were recently rounded up 
and placed in a stockyard facility 


pending placement in another state. 
The owner of the buffalo has paid 
several thousand dollars in fines and 
reimbursements to the Commission. 


The owner of a Bengal tiger was 
recently charged with failing to 
provide safe caging when his animal 
grabbed a circus keeper’s leg. The 
60-year-old victim was listed in 
guarded condition in Boca Raton 
Community Hospital. A wildlife 
inspector cited the owner and 
required the defendant to provide 
the Commission with an itinerary of 
the animal’s upcoming appearances. 
The defendant must replace the cage 
or eliminate its deficiencies 
immediately. 


Inspectors recently found an 
individual illegally possessing a 
western cougar in a junkyard. Not 
only did inspectors find the cougar, 
but also several stolen vehicles! The 
individual was charged with seven 
counts of unlawful possession of 
stolen property, several counts of 
grand theft auto, running a ‘chop 
shop” and extortion. Charges were 
also filed for cruelty to animals 
along with five other charges relating 
to unlawful possession of Class II 
wildlife, caging and unsanitary 
conditions. 


A wildlife inspector in Tampa was 
recently called in by the police 
department to assist in a complaint 
of a house with a “foul smell.”’ It 
turned out to be a ‘‘fowl smell”’ 
indeed with approximately 100 
small mammals and exotic birds that 
had been left by their owner to fend 
for themselves. At the residence, a 
wide variety of critters, both alive 
and dead, were found, including: 
ferrets, vine snakes, pythons, 
parrots, iguanas, geckos, and turtles. 
The animals were moved to suitable 
facilities and the owner was charged 
with numerous violations. @) 
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1989 Photo Contest 


Reptiles, Amphibians and Insects 


First Place: Northem Scarlet Snake, by John Palis 
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Second Place: Lubber Grasshopper, by Jim Angy 
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Third Place: Alligator, by Kathleen Blase 


Fourth Place: Green Sea Turtle, by Jim Angy 


Honorable Mention: Southem Toads, by John Kumiski 
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Honorable Mention: Monarch Butterflies, by Tim DeLong 


Honorable Mention: Tree Frog, by Terry Taylor 


Honorable Mention: Naiad Skins, by Peter Stiling 
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Florida’s Natural Environment 
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First Place: Venice Sunrise with Heron, by Kim Fox > 
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Second Place: Sunset at Simmons Bayou, by Fred Worrill 
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— Soldiers Creek Park, by Michael Patterson 


Oak Roots 


Third Place 
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Fourth Place: Green Algae — Florida Gulf Coast, by Carson Baldwin Jr. 
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Honorable Mention: East Indian 
Walnut Tree, by Jim Angy 


Sunset on 


. 
. 


Honorable Mention 


Wilderness Park, by Mary B. Keim 


Dog Island, by Louise Robbins 


Honorable Mention 
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Honorable Mention: Saw Palmetto Frond, 
by Carson Baldwin Jr. 


Honorable Mention: Merritt Island, by Kevin Barry ” 
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eil Adamson’s painting technique is as singular 

as his signature (reproduced above). His finely 

detailed subjects stand in crisp relief to 
atmospheric backgrounds depicted in muted washes of 
color. 

Adamson devotes long days to painting the 
disappearing Florida wilderness, sometimes painting on 
location for several weeks in the Everglades or on the 
Santa Fe River. He loves to visit those “untouched little 
Florida towns” to capture a moment in time in his 
paintings. For some of his picturesque nautical scenes he 
travels to Cedar Key and other quaint Gulf coast fishing 
villages. 

In searching for the “last of Florida’s natural places,” 
the artist traveled to Ding Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge where he located and depicted the distinctive 
yellow-crowned night herons reproduced on this page. 


Yellowed-crowned Night Herons 
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“With all the development in Florida, it’s getting 
harder to find quiet places. Once I was painting in the 
middle of the woods when a family came out of 
nowhere and stood around to watch me for over an 
hour,” he said, still amazed at this unlikely occurrence. 

“After we visit our children out of state, I return to 
Florida with a fresh approach and can then find a new 
way to look at some of my favorite sites so that I can 
successfully paint them again,’’ Adamson said. A Florida 
resident since 1950, he and his wife reside on South 
Pasadena Isle, near St. Pete Beach. 

Adamson’s perception of Florida’s beauty inspires his 
fresh approach to the normally reserved, controlled 
genre of realism. 

He watched the mist rise from the river one crisp 
winter day and was moved to render the American egrets 
in the “‘Morning Feeders” painting. His contemplative [> 
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mood is also reflected in the “Everglades Cypress” and 
‘‘Homosassa” paintings selected by the St. Petersburg 
Museum to be part of its Art Embassy Program. These 
two works will be on loan to the Australian Embassy. 
He has exhibited works with the National Watercolor 
Society Show, the American Watercolor Society, in 
several prestigious galleries, and has won numerous 
awards. A former fireman, he made art his full time 
career many years ago and has gained national acclaim 
with his paintings and art prints. 

“To be successful, you must develop your own style. 
When | started using watered acrylics, my paintings said 
Neil Adamson,” he said of his technique. His art training 
was primarily in oils and watercolors before he adapted 
his painting style to include a combination of 
techniques. 


Everglades Cypress 
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“But what put my work on the map was when I had 
an exhibit at the St. Pete Library,’’ said Adamson. “I 
anticipated criticism from the local art critic, but it 
turned out that he liked the show and praised my work. 
Since then I’ve had a dedicated following of collectors.” 

You don’t have to be an art collector to appreciate 
Adamson’s crisp, rich imagery. His paintings remind us 
of secret spots and favorite places we see in our mind’s 
eye. 


— Andrea H. Blount 
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Reddish Egret 
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Blue Crab 
Black-necked Stilts 
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Morning Feeders, Santa Fe River 
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Text by Tom Broderidge 


old a wooden duck decoy 
in your hand. Feel its 
weight and how finely it 


balances in your fingers. Imagine 


how lifelike it will look in the water. 


Then run your fingers around the 
smooth curve of the body. Feel the 
hundreds of tiny flat surfaces left by 
the tool of the carver. This bird was 
made the way decoys were made a 
hundred years ago: gauged by eye 
and carved by hand with a sharp 
knife. Now look at it closely. What 
a steady hand must have painted the 
fine line of white feathers along the 
wing of this pintail drake. And its 
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Photographs by Sharon Broderidge 


maker even gave it brown eyes. How 
well he must know ducks and duck 
hunting. 

And in fact, Henry Brewer has 
been hunting ducks in northern 
Florida for 30 years and carving 
decoys for almost as long. Working 
in a two-story barn just north of 
Tallahassee, Brewer makes his living 
carving replicas of antique decoys — 
decorative and realistic birds — as 
well as practical hunting decoys like 
that pintail. 

Although the duck decoy has 
evolved to be many things, from an 
example of true American art to a 


decorator item for the home, 
Brewer’s decoys have traditionally 
been made with hunting in mind. He 
still thinks of his birds, first and 
foremost, as tools to lure ducks. 

Brewer grew up on the ponds and 
lakes of Leon County where he still 
hunts today. In addition, he has 
hunted ducks in Louisiana, Canada, 
and the famous Chesapeake Bay area 
of Maryland. Whether he’s after 
diving ducks on large bays or puddle 
ducks on small ponds, decoys play a 
major part in his strategy. 

When attracting diving ducks like 


canvasbacks, redheads, or ring-necks > 
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to open water, Brewer likes to set 
his decoys out in three distinct 
groups in front of him. Two groups 
will be farther away, one to the right 
and one to the left. The third group 
will be just in front but slightly to 
one side of his camouflaged boat. 
He leaves open water in the middle 
of the triangle as a landing area for 
incoming ducks. Since ducks will 
generally land into the wind, Brewer 
sits facing the water with the wind 
coming over one shoulder. That way 
he can shoot at descending birds 
that are approaching the landing 
area at a slight angle from over his 
outer decoys. 

On big, open water there’s no 
limit to the number of decoys a 
hunter could use, Brewer says. But 
ona smaller pond, where his string 
is meant to attract puddle ducks 
such as mallards, teal, black ducks, 
or pintails, he may set out fewer 
than a dozen birds. Setting the 
decoys in a specific pattern isn’t as 
critical as planning for a clear shot at 
ducks that are likely to be dropping 
down almost vertically between the 
trees. 

The ratio of male to female 
decoys in a string can be important 
if there is a marked difference 
between their plumage. A typical 
dozen of Brewer’s green-winged teal 
decoys, for example, would have 
eight drakes to four hens because 
the drake’s contrasting red, green, 
and white coloring is visible from a 
greater distance than the hen’s light 
and dark browns. For maximum 
visibility he sets the string far 
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enough away from banks and 
overhanging branches so that the 
decoys can be easily seen from the 
air. 

When Brewer sets his decoys out 
in the water, he places each one 
gently, being careful not to splash it. 
A wet decoy has an unnatural shine. 
To make decoys as nonreflective as 
possible, they are painted with flat 
paint and sometimes the upper half 
of their bodies is even constructed 
of cork. Because the rough, irregular 
cork reflects less light than most 
wood, the finish of the decoy 
appears flatter and more realistic 
even after it’s painted. 

If Brewer is using more than one 
species of decoy, he segregates each 
species into its own group. The 
decoys within each group can be set 
quite close to each other in the 
water but, like real ducks, they must 
never be so close that they touch. 

Although there is an ongoing 
debate among duck hunters about 
just how realistic a decoy must look 
to be successful, the final judges are 
always the ducks. Brewer’s decoys 
are used by hunters from California 
to Maryland and appear to attract all 
the common varieties of ducks, on 
big water as well as small. 

Sometimes his decoys even fool 
hunters. 

Once Brewer watched two 
experienced hunters sneak up on his 
string of black duck decoys from 
more than a quarter of a mile away. 
As they closed in, Brewer heard 
them talking excitedly in their boat, 
getting ready to shoot because the 


birds ‘‘must be about to jump any 
second.”’ Brewer stood up and 
waved them off before they got into 
range. 

Another afternoon he had set out 
a string of mallards on a pond and 
was sitting out of sight when a small 
plane banked and then circled 
overhead several times before flying 
away. Before dawn the next 
morning, Brewer was again set up at 
the pond when another hunting 
party arrived. The newcomers were 
disappointed to see Brewer. They 
had checked out the spot from the 
air the day before, they said, and 
had seen no sign of any hunters but 
had seen a fine flock of mallards on 
the water. Brewer shone the light 
out onto his string, giving them a 
hunter’s-eye view of his birds 
instead of a duck’s-eye view, and 
said modestly, ‘You mean these 
mallards?” 

It’s not at all surprising that 
Brewer’s decoys sit so realistically in 
the water — his birds have won 
many awards at national carving 
competitions where the judging is 
based not only on the decoy’s 
appearance but on its ability to self- 
right and float correctly after being 
submerged in a large tank of water. 

Brewer actually float-tests each 
decoy himself and then adjusts its 
floating position by screwing a 
spoon-shaped lead weight to the 
decoy’s underside. Positioned in 
precisely the right spot, this 
counterweight compensates for any 
imbalance due to imperfections in 
the wood or the bird’s design and 
allows the decoy to float correctly. 
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As the decoy ages and absorbs 
water, it may need repair. Cracks 
must be filled and chips replaced. 
As the balance of the decoy changes, 
the counterweight can be adjusted to 
keep the bird floating just right. 

The overall weight of the decoy is 
important too. A wooden decoy acts 
like a real duck partly because it is 
relatively heavy, typically weighing 
nearly a pound. It behaves 
realistically enough in light waves 
but really ‘comes alive” when the 
wind is up around 10 knots. 

Still another feature of handmade 
birds is that no two are identical. 
Brewer’s decoys are all slightly 
different sizes, and each one sits at 
just a little different level in the 
water. Some birds are made with 
longer necks, some with shorter. 
Some heads are higher, some lower. 
And, as would be the case in a 
group of real ducks, the heads in a 
string of Brewer’s birds all point in 
slightly different directions. 

He ensures the individuality of 
each decoy by not using machinery 
to duplicate the birds’ shapes. 
Instead, he draws each head and 
body freehand on a block of wood, 
saws the basic shapes, and then 
carves them out by hand. His decoys 
are recognizable enough that some 
hunters have even given names to 
each bird in their string. 

Brewer’s birds generally don’t 
need much maintenance. One sturdy 
string of his ring-necked duck 
decoys has been used for several 
hundred hours over the last 15 years 
without even needing a new coat of 
paint. 
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But the ease with which a bird can 
be repainted is one of the criteria 
used in traditional decoy judging 
and is also a factor taken into 
consideration in Brewer’s hunting 
birds. Patterns are simple rather 
than elaborate. Colors, besides being 
lifelike, are easy to duplicate. These 
features make it easy for Brewer to 
rejuvenate a decoy’s paint job, if 
necessary. Also, by returning decoys 
to their maker for both repainting 
and repair, the owner is able to 
protect his considerable investment. 

Although handmade birds cost 
about ten times more than today’s 
cheapest plastic decoys, birds made 
by an established carver represent 
the same kind of value as a fine 
shotgun. Furthermore, owning the 
work of a skilled craftsman adds to 
the enjoyment of hunting. 

Nowadays, the quality of the 
experience has all but replaced the 
quantity of the harvest as the 
measure of success of duck hunting. 
The quantity days — the times of 
wide open hunting lands, enormous 
duck populations, and unlimited 
duck harvests — are gone forever. 
More important than the number of 
ducks a hunter takes is the quality 
of the time he spends engaged in the 
sport. Brewer says he hunts over his 
own decoys not only because he 
believes they are the best way to lure 
ducks, but because they also make 


him feel ‘‘nostalgic” and ‘‘close to 
tradition.” 

“Fine decoys add to the hunting 
experience,” he says, “whether you 
ever shoot a duck or not.” 

As time goes on, your well-used 
string of decoys becomes a reminder 
of all that has gone into making the 
experience: the special places and 
the old friends; the spectacular wing 
shots and the unbelievable misses; 
the nervous anticipation before each 
hunt and then the telling and the 
retelling of the stories when it’s 
over. Memories become a part of an 
old decoy just as surely as the cedar 
wood and the cork and the paint. 

And when you think of the many 
autumn mornings yet to come when 
your grandson and perhaps his son, 
too, will hunt over these same 
decoys, you know what’s in store 
for them. Because when those days 
come, your decoys will still sit high 
and proud in the water, and still 
swing smartly in the breeze, and they 
will still lure even the wisest old 
ducks. 

And for a duck hunter that is a 
pleasant thought indeed. 


Tom and Sharon Broderidge are a 
free-lance writer /photographer team 
specializing in outdoor subjects. @) 
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Reddish Egrets in 
Territorial Dispute 


Purchase three subscriptions to receive a free copy of this print. 


Share FLORIDA WILDLIFE with three of your 
friends and we’ll send you a print of a painting of 
“Reddish Egrets,” the 1989 cover art competition 
winner. Dillywn ‘“‘Dee”’ Smith observed the aggressive 
egrets chasing each other through the shallow waters of 
Florida Bay in Flamingo Key. A dedicated naturalist, he 
spends many hours in the field observing characteristic 
traits and mannerisms of animals in order to depict 
Florida’s diverse wildlife accurately. His lifelike oil 
paintings generally portray his subjects in vibrant, 
photo-realistic style. 

The reddish egret (Egretta rufescens) is found primarily 
in the southern portions of the state. When this egret is 


in the gray phase, it resembles the adult little blue 
heron. Except for the bluish legs, the white phase of the 
reddish egret is similar to the great egret. This species 
flaps and fans its wings when dancing and lurches about 
when feeding, often appearing rather comically 
dramatic. The ruffled, loosely-feathered, elongated neck 
adds to its unsettled demeanor. 

We are pleased to offer a signed, numbered print of 
“Reddish Egrets’”” by Dee Smith when you purchase 
three gift subscriptions. We'll send a print of this 
quality oil painting to you or to a friend. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


A Full-Color Print For You! 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE is pleased to offer you a signed, numbered 
print of Dee Smith’s ‘Reddish Egrets’’ when you purchase three gift 
subscriptions. It’s our way of thanking you for sharing FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE with others. We know you will be pleased with this 
outstanding work of art and that your friends will appreciate your 
subscription gift to them. 


Note: A minimum of three subscriptions is required to receive 
the print. 


Send Payment To: FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


Please type or print legibly. Enclose minimum payment of $21 (check or money order, 
payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE). Please allow three to four weeks for delivery. Sub- 
scriptions will be started as soon as they can be entered into our computer system. 
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DUCK UPDATE 


By David Brakhage 
Waterfowl Biologist 


Unlike most game species, waterfowl are a migratory 
resource shared by states and provinces throughout the 
North American continent. To ensure responsible and 
equitable harvest, duck hunting regulations are 
developed cooperatively. North America is divided into 
four administrative units which generally correspond to 
major waterfowl migration corridors. The shared 
migratory waterfowl resource is cooperatively managed 
by flyway councils, each comprised of representatives 
from states and provinces located within their respective 
waterfowl flyway. 

The Atlantic Flyway Council meets during the last 
week of July each year to review results of waterfowl 
production surveys, harvest data and other pertinent 
information, and then make regulatory 
recommendations to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) for the upcoming waterfowl season. The 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act specifies that, in the United 
States, ultimate stewardship for our waterfowl resource 
lies with the FWS. Therefore, after considering the 
recommendations of the councils, the FWS makes final 
decisions regarding the general ‘‘framework”’ for U.S. 
waterfowl hunting seasons. States can then select the 
specific dates for their season within this framework, 
and even have the leeway to be more restrictive with 
harvest regulations if they so choose. The public has the 
opportunity to provide input throughout this regulation 
cycle. 


Prolonged drought in the principal waterfowl 
breeding areas during the last ten years has contributed 
to extremely low continental waterfowl populations. 
Consequently, hunting regulations have been very 
restrictive. Although precipitation on the breeding areas 
was substantially better this past spring and winter than 
in previous years, habitat conditions were only slightly 
improved. Soil water deficits were so great that most 
precipitation quickly soaked into the ground. Improved 
soil moisture prompted the lush growth of vegetation, 
which is important for nesting cover. But even though 
wetlands used by nesting ducks were green, many did 
not contain enough water for successful production. 
Nevertheless, the season showed promising signs for 
waterfowl population recovery. 

In 1989, a small decline in breeding duck numbers 
appears to have been somewhat offset by improvements 
in production. Still, the predicted fall flight of ducks 
will be essentially unchanged from last year and record 
lows. 

As a result, waterfowl harvest regulations for the 
1989-90 season will be similar to last year’s. The only 
notable change is the restoration of traditional shooting 
hours to begin one half-hour before sunrise. Additional 
steel shot zones have been added; consult the regulations 
pamphlet or your nearest regional office for details. 


Duck Hunting Regulations: 


Season: First Phase - November 22 through November 26. 
Second Phase - December 14 through January 7. 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Bag Limit: Ducks—The daily bag limit of ducks is three. The three duck limit shall consist of no 
more than one hen mallard, one black duck, one mottled duck, one fulvous whistling-duck, one 
pintail, two redheads, or two wood ducks. The season is closed for canvasback and harlequin ducks. 
All other species of duck may be taken up to the three duck daily limit. 


Bag Limit: Mergansers—Daily limit 5, only one of which may be a hooded merganser. The 
possession limit is two day’s bag limit. Note—There is no open season on brant, geese, canvasbacks, 


or harlequin ducks. cy 
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Compiled By Captain Ed Tyer 


Hunter Education Coordinator 


1988-89 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


The following is a listing of 31 firearm-related hunting accidents that occurred during the 1988-89 hunting 
season. Although there were seven fewer accidents investigated this past season, there were six fatalities (as 
indicated under ‘‘Circumstances”’), one more than last season. Hunter education classes are available to teach the 
safe handling and storage of firearms. We encourage sportsmen and family members to register for a class taught 
free of charge in their area. 


Day/Date 


Wednesday 
09/07/88 


Sunday 
10/02/88 


Sunday 
10/30/88 


Saturday 
11/12/88 


Saturday 
11/12/88 
Sunday 
11/13/88 


Friday 
11/18/88 


Friday 
11/18/88 


Saturday 
11/19/88 


Friday 
11/25/88 


Friday 
11/25/88 


Friday 
11/25/88 


Saturday 
11/26/88 


Sunday 
11/27/88 


Friday 
12/02/88 


Time 


midnight 


6:00 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


noon 


10:00 a.m. 


4:40 p.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


9:45 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


Age of 

Shooter Firearm 

48 Bangstick 

24 Shotgun 

26 Shotgun- 
Muzzleloader 

21 Shotgun 

12 20 Ga. Shotgun 

26 Shotgun 

54 Shotgun 

30 Handgun 

67 Shotgun 

18 Rifle 

16 Shotgun 

45 Rifle 

45 Shotgun 

_ Shotgun 

38 Shotgun 
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Distance 


0-1 Yards 


2-5 Yards 


0-1 Yards 


391 Feet 


0-1 Yards 


Unknown 


Over 101 Feet 


0-1 Yards 


Over 101 Feet 


2-5 Yards 


30 Yards 


0-4 Feet 


30-35 Yards 


Unknown 


33 Feet 


Game 
Sought 


Alligator 


Dove 


Rabbit 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Deer 


Dove 


County 


Volusia 


Seminole 


Lafayette 


Osceola 


Lake 


Marion 


Dixie 


Marion 


Dixie 


Duval 


Sumter 


Okaloosa 


Volusia 


Jackson 


Wild Hog St. Johns 


Circumstances 


On a legal alligator hunt a hunter was re- 
loading his bangstick. The round discharged. 


Shooter was kneeling down with his shot- 
gun loaded and safety off. He dropped the gun 
and as he grabbed it, it discharged. 


Hunter had loaded his black powder firearm 
with powder removed from modern shotshells. 
He shot at a deer and the gun exploded. 


While hunting in a wooded area, shooter shot 
at a deer and struck victim who was out of his 
sight. Fatal. 


Victim accidently discharged his gun while 
attempting to clean dirt off the muzzle. 


Two hunters were hunting with dogs. A deer 
ran between them. They both shot at the deer. 
Victim was hit by buckshot. 


Shooter shot down a road at a deer. Victim was 
struck by pellet from first shot or by a ricochet 
from second shot. Fatal. 


Victim had moved his revolver to the front of 
his belt. He leaned forward into the strap, then 
leaned back. The revolver discharged. 


Dogs ran deer across a road. Shooter shot as 
deer was entering hammock area between him 
and victim. One buckshot pellet ricocheted off 
unknown object. 


Victim was sitting on passenger side of vehicle. 
Shooter was putting a loaded rifle into the 
passenger compartment of truck when it dis- 


charged. 


Victim was hunting from horseback. Shooter 
heard water splashing and shot. Victim was hit 
in right thigh, horse shot in chest. 


Shooter was putting his rifle into the gunrack in 
his truck. The gun discharged and the bullet 
penetrated door and struck victim. 


Shooter leaned his gun against vehicle. The gun 
slid off and fell to the ground and discharged. 


Victim walked out into dove field to retrieve 
bird and was hit by bird shot. 


Shooter was sitting in open and saw movement 
to his right in the palmettos. Mistook victim for 
a pig and shot. [> 
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1988-89 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


Saturday 8:10am. — Rifle 0-1 Yards Deer Wakulla Victim fell while trying to catch his dogs, 

12/10/88 forcing dirt into the muzzle of his gun. Victim 
was cleaning the muzzle of his weapon, when it 
discharged. 

Tuesday 910 am. — Rifle 0-1 Yards Squirrel Escambia Victim attached a homemade gun sling to trig- 

12/13/88 ger guard of his rifle. When he went to swing 
gun to his shoulder, the sling pulled the trigger 
of rifle. 

Sunday 11:00 am. 30 Rifle 1,625 Feet Deer Gadsden Hunter shot at deer four times with rifle and 

12/18/88 missed. Hit three children playing in their 
backyard under a tree. 

Sunday 2:00 p.m. 28 Rifle 101 + Yards Deer Washington Hunters on stands did not see a member of 

12/18/88 their party on ahillside. A deer ran between the 


shooters and the victims. Bullets passed through 
the door of victims’ truck. 


Sunday 2:00 p.m. 36 Shotgun 21-50 Yards Deer Walton Victim was in woods trying to head off his 
12/18/88 dogs. Shooter could hear dogs running. He saw 

a flash of white and thought it was a deer. 
Tuesday 2:00 p.m. 59 Shotgun 51-100 Yards Deer Liberty A deer entered the road between shooter and 
12/20/88 . victim. Shooter fired his gun. One buckshot 


struck a tree approximately 10 yards behind 
victim, ricocheted, and struck victim in back of 


the head. 
Tuesday (55.am: 27 Shotgun 112 Feet Turkey Wakulla Shooter saw something rustle in the leaves and 
12/27/88 shot what he believed to be a turkey. Fatal. 
Saturday 7:30-8:30 56 Shotgun 51-100 Yards Deer Escambia Shooter was hunting deer from tree stand, 
12/31/88 a.m. heard a noise and saw an object that looked 
“whitish” in color, he fired. 
Friday 2:00pm. — Rifle 0-1 Yards Deer Putnam Shooter was putting rifle into a case along front 
01/06/89 of seat. The hammer caught on the case causing 
rifle to discharge, hitting victim. 
Tuesday 5:15 pm. 46 Shotgun 51-100 Yards Deer Okaloosa Shooter shot at what he thought was a deer. 
01/10/89 The ‘‘deer” ran back toward the swamp and he 
shot again. When he walked over, he found the 
victim. Fatal. 
Sunday 11:00 am. 17 Shotgun 21-50 Yards Deer Walton Shooter shot at a deer and killed it. However, 
01/22/89 some of the buckshot hit the victim. 
Sunday 3:20 p.m. 15 Rifle 150 Feet Deer Washington Shooter shot at deer three times and hit victim. 
02/04/89 Victim could not be seen by shooter. 
Monday 7:00 am. 70 Shotgun 75 Feet Turkey Santa Rosa Shooter fired shot through brush at something 
03/20/89 moving. He thought it was a turkey. Fatal. 
Saturday 8:00 am. 30 Rifle 51-100 Yards Turkey Taylor Victim and shooter were turkey hunting. 
03/25/89 When they separated, victim sat down by a 
tree. Shooter saw turkey, shot one shot hitting 
victim. 
Tuesday 10:00 p.m. 28 Rifle 0-1 Yards Deer Collier Victim and two companions were fire hunting. 
03/28/89 They spotted several deer with the light. The 


victim reached back, grabbed his rifle by the 
barrel. The rifle discharged striking him in the 


head. Fatal. 
Sunday 12:30 am. 22 Rifle 0-1 Yards Deer Pumam Two men and a woman were night hunting. 
04/16/89 Shooter stated he was unaware that the gun was 


cocked and it accidently discharged. Gy 
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It’s The Law 


By Inspector Kyle Hill 


Question: Do I have to get written permission 
before I hunt on private land? 


Answer: No. Written permission is not specifically 
required by law in order to hunt on the land of another. 
However, you must obtain “permission” from the 
owner, and some landowners may require hunters to 
carry a permission card when on their land. 

Sometimes it may be difficult to determine whether 
lands are open to public hunting. Technically, if a tract 
is not “posted land” it could be open to hunting. The 
term “‘posted land” means land upon which signs are 
placed not more than 500 feet apart with the words ‘No 
Trespassing’’ in letters not less than two inches in 
height. Also, the name of the owner or lessee must 
appear on the poster. The signs must be placed along the 
boundary line of posted land in a manner and in a 
position to be clearly visible outside of the boundary 
line. 

There are several important exceptions to the posted 
notice law: 

1. It’s not necessary to post any area not exceeding 
five acres on which there is a dwelling. 

2. It’s not necessary to post cultivated lands. 
Cultivated land has been cleared of its natural vegetation 
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and is presently planted with a crop, orchard, grove, 
pasture or trees, or is fallow land as part of a crop 
rotation. 

3. It is not necessary to post ‘fenced land.” Fenced 
land is land that has been enclosed by a fence of 
substantial construction such as rails, logs, post and 
railing, iron, steel, barbed wire or other wire material 
which stands at least three feet in height. 

4. The last exception is land that has a water 
boundary. It is not necessary to fence any part of any 
land which is bounded by water. Therefore, such land is 
not required to be “posted” in order to receive the 
protection of Florida Statutes, Chapter 810. 

Since the charge for trespassing on posted land is a 
third degree felony (if the offender carries a firearm), 
one should think twice before going on property where 
one is not absolutely certain it is legal to hunt. A third 
degree felony is punishable by up to a $5,000 fine 
and/or up to five years in jail. It’s much wiser to check 
with landowners or adjacent property owners to 
determine whether the land can be legally hunted 
without the permission of the owner. To behave 
otherwise is poor sportsmanship and tarnishes the 
reputation of all hunters. @) 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled by Andrea Blount and Scott Ball 


Federal Funds Now Available For 
Kissimmee River Restoration 


Efforts to restore the Kissimmee River to its natural 
course will benefit from $6.3 million in federal funds 
recently made available for that purpose. 

Of that amount, $2.3 million comes from the Water 
Resources Act of 1986. The remaining $4 million will 
come from the Federal Energy and Water Development 
Appropriation Bill. 

“This is the first money the federal government has 
released under the Water Resources Act of 1986,” said 
Larry Perrin of the Commission’s Office of 
Environmental Services. ‘“We’re glad it is being used to 
help restore the Kissimmee River.” 

The river originates near Orlando and flows into Lake 
Okeechobee. In the 1960s its nearly 100-mile twisting 
course was channelized into a 50-mile canal as part of a 
flood-control system for south Florida. As a result, the 
area suffered a loss of wetlands and fish and wildlife 
resources. Nutrients, which previously were taken up by 
the meandering river and its surrounding wetlands, wash 
directly into Lake Okeechobee. 

Since 1977 the Commission and other agencies and 
conservation organizations have been evaluating the 
impact of channelization. Florida initiated a program to 
restore the river system in 1983. 

The South Florida Water Management District 
(SFWMD) constructed a test project in a small portion 
of the river which became functional in 1985. The 
Commission, SFWMD and Department of 
Environmental Regulation are currently monitoring the 
project. 

Perrin said the federal money likely will be used to 
restore Paradise Run, an 8.5-mile section of the river at 
its southernmost. point. 

“We are pleased that Paradise Run will benefit from 
this money,” Perrin said. ‘“We have been in favor of 
restoration of this area for a long time. It still retains 
significant fish and wildlife resources but had been 
excluded from initial restoration considerations.” 


Executive Director Receives 
Conservation Award 


The International Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies (IAFWA) recently presented its highest honor 
to Col. Robert M. Brantly, executive director of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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Brantly received the Seth Gordon Award Sept. 12 at 
the association’s annual meeting in Pierre, S.D. The 
award is presented each year to a conservationist who 
makes significant contributions to fish and wildlife 
programs and promotes the goals and objectives of 
IAFWA. 

After joining the Commission in 1957 as a wildlife 
officer in the Orlando area, Brantly worked as 
information officer, northeast regional manager, 
executive officer and deputy director for operations. In 
1977 he became the Commission’s ninth executive 
director. 

In a letter nominating Brantly for the award, Dr. 
Allan Egbert, assistant executive director, described him 
as ‘‘a leader; tough, intelligent and articulate, he has 
debated natural resource management and conservation 
issues with protectionists and other anti-management 
advocates with poise, charm and potent effect.” 

Egbert also praised Brantly’s ability to minimize 
habitat loss in the face of increasing development. 

“As a testimony to his effectiveness,”’ Egbert said, 
“Florida still sustains viable populations of southern 
bald eagles, ospreys, river otters, black bears and other 
species that most other states have lost.” 

The IAFWA is composed of agencies, organizations 
and individuals working in fish and wildlife 
conservation in the U.S., Canada and Mexico. The Seth 
Gordon Award, established in 1970, is named for Seth 
Gordon of California, whose career in wildlife 
conservation and natural resources administration 
spanned five decades. 


Wildlife Alert Is 10 Years Old 


November marks the 10th anniversary of the creation 
of the Wildlife Alert Reward Program. Commissioners 
approved the concept, based on a program in New 
Mexico, in November of 1979. 

The purpose of the program is to provide a way for 
private citizens to assist the Commission’s law 
enforcement efforts without getting physically involved. 
Persons witnessing wildlife law violations or suspicious 
activity are urged to report their sightings to the 
Commission. Those whose reports result in arrests are 
eligible for cash rewards ranging from $25 to $1,000, 
depending on the severity of the crime. 

And what a success it has been! Statistics show that in 
10 years Wildlife Alert callers have provided 
information resulting in more than 7,300 arrests. In 
return, Wildlife Alert has paid nearly $130,000 in 
rewards. Yet, seven out of 10 people who are eligible for 
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rewards turn them down. Otherwise, reward payments 
would be nearly $460,000 by now. 

The program is overseen by the Wildlife Alert 
Reward Association, a panel of 13 private citizens whose 
duties are to make sure the program runs smoothly and 
manage the reward fund. 

Reward payments do not come out of the 
Commission’s budget. Money for rewards comes from 
voluntary donations by private citizens and conservation 
groups. In recent years, the bulk of the reward money 
has come from convicted wildlife law violators 
sentenced by the courts to contribute to the fund. 

The success of Wildlife Alert over the last 10 years is 
proof that the good sportsmen of Florida don’t care for 
the black eye their sport gets from those who do not 
abide by the rules. Unfortunately, there will always be 
those who think they can get away with violating 
hunting and fishing laws. But as long as Wildlife Alert is 
around, there will be a way to prove those outlaws 
wrong. 


Wildlife Alert Chairman Named 
Outdoorsman Of The Year 


The Florida Wildlife Federation (FWF) has named 
Amos Morris of Cottondale its Outdoorsman of the 
Year. Morris received the award at the federation’s 
annual meeting in Orlando on Sept. 16. 

Each year FWF recognizes individuals and 
organizations for outstanding contributions to wildlife 
conservation. Morris was cited for his work with the 
Wildlife Alert Reward Association, a citizens’ group 
that works with the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

Morris is a charter member of the 10-year-old, non- 
profit association and has served as its chairman since 
1984. Wildlife Alert offers cash rewards to persons 
whose reports of wildlife law violations result in arrests. 
Wildlife officers make an average of two arrests per day 
from Wildlife Alert information. Persons reporting 
violations do not have to give their names or appear in 
court. 

“Wildlife Alert acts as an extra set of eyes and ears 
for the Commission,”’ Morris said. ‘Without it, many 
wildlife crimes might go unsolved or even unnoticed. 
Since Wildlife Alert began, many other states have 
established similar programs and all are successful.” 

Morris, 58, is a life-long resident of the Florida 
Panhandle. 
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Manatee Mortality On the Rise 


Florida’s official marine mammal, the manatee, is in 
danger of extinction. As of the end of August, there had 
already been 115 manatee mortalities in Florida waters 
this year. Last year a total of 133 manatees were killed. 

Over 50 percent of known manatee deaths are caused 
by human activities. Most manatees die from boat/barge 
collisions, with 39 collision-related deaths recorded in 
Florida so far this year. Statistics compiled by the 
Florida Department of Natural Resources (DNR) at the 
Florida Marine Research Institute are divided into 
specific mortality categories, including three crushed/ 
drowned in floodgate or canal locks, two other human- 
related, 28 paranatal, 16 other natural causes, 27 
undetermined. 

There are only about 1,200 manatees remaining in 
Florida waters year-round. Shy, slow-moving and 
defenseless, manatees can be found in shallow, calm 
rivers, estuaries, saltwater bays, canals and coastal areas, 
particularly where seagrass beds flourish. Most of the 25 
protection zones are enforced only in winter months 
when manatees congregate at warm water sources. 

To report a sick, injured or harassed manatee, call the 
Manatee Hot Line toll-free phone number: 
1-800-DIAL-FMP. 

The Save the Manatee conservation organization 
established an ‘Adopt a Manatee”’ program to help fund 
research programs and public awareness campaigns. The 
“adoptees”’ are 24 manatees that regularly winter at Blue 
Springs State Park near Orange City. The mammals 
identified in the program have been observed and 
tracked by radio telemetry with funds from this 
program. 

The organization also provides free teacher inservice 
credits, publishes conservation literature and maintains 
a speaker’s bureau. Save the Manatee was established in 
1981 by then-Governor Bob Graham and singer/ 
songwriter Jimmy Buffet. For more information, 
contact them at 500 N. Maitland Avenue, Maitland, FL 
32751. @) 
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REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS 


CALL TOLL FREE 
(ff Panama City: 
: y: 1-800-342-1676 
“AA tMALL Lake City: 1-800-342-8105 


Lakeland 1-800-282-8002 
Ocala: 1-800-342-9620 
West Palm Beach: 1-800-432-2046 


FLORIDA GAME & FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION REGIONAL OFFICES 


Northwest Region Northeast Region Central Region South Region Everglades Region 
6938 Hwy. 2321 Route 7, Box 440 1239 S.W. 10th Street 3900 Drane Field Road 551 North Military Trail 
Panama City, FL32409-9338 Lake City, FL 32055 Ocala, FL 32674 Lakeland, FL 33811 West Palm Beach, FL 33415 


Telephone: (904) 265-3676 Telephone: (904) 758-0525 Telephone: (904) 629-8162 Telephone: (813) 644-9269 Telephone: (407) 683-0748 
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lushing wild turkeys is 

different from flushing 

other game birds. When 
turkeys bolt from the under- 
brush, it seems like the 
landscape itself is shifting. 

‘"We ascended the Flying 
Hill,” wrote naturalist John 
Bartram in 1743, “so called from 
the great number of wild 
turkeys that used to fly from 
there to the plains.” One 
imagines the hill itself taking 
wing — and so it must have 
seemed, as the big birds thrashed 
past. Gobblers have a wingspread 
of five feet, and can glide on set 
wings at fifty miles per hour 
over distances of a mile or more. 

The wild turkey differs from 
the barnyard Butterball in that 
the wild turkey is wild. 
Wildness denotes more than a 
fierce glint in the eye. The 
domestic turkey, first tamed by 
the Aztecs, was taken to Europe 
by the early Spanish explorers 
and later brought back to the 
New World by American 
colonists. During the hundreds 
of years barnyard turkeys were 
bred in captivity, they lost the 
wary behavior essential to 
avoiding natural predators. Now, 
birds of mixed domestic and 
wild ancestry survive poorly — if 
at all — in the wild, even if 
they’re only one-eighth 
domestic. 
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Wild turkeys have suffered 
great travail since the settlement 
of North America. When the 
Pilgrims arrived, distribution of 
the turkey is thought to have 
extended from Maine to Mexico, 
and westward to Wisconsin and 
Arizona. The newcomers 
described the turkey as running 
“swift as a greyhound” and 
growing “exceeding fat, sweet 
and fleshy from feeding on wild 
strawberries.” From there, 
things went downhill for 
turkeys. 

As early as the 1670s there 
were reports that, because of 
overhunting, ‘’Tis rare to meet a 
wild turkie in the woods.” 
Today’s cartoon representations 
of the crafty Pilgrim stalking the 
wild turkey with his blunder- 
buss are caricatures of the initial 
plight of a bird that came close 
to being wiped out. The 
gobblers’ habit of strutting in 
the spring and the hens’ habit of 
flocking with their broods in the 
summer made the species 
especially vulnerable. 


Finally, in 1937, the Pittman- 
Robertson Act was passed for 
nationwide restoration of 
wildlife, and things began to 
turn around for the turkey. 
States set up protection and 
management programs and 
started to restock turkeyless 
areas. This was when the 
differential survival of wild and 
domestic turkeys came to light; 
stockmen vied with each other 
to offer the wildest of wild 
turkeys. Trapped turkeys proved 
to be the most successful 
transplants. Now, populations of 
turkeys — of different 
subspecies, according to 
geographic region —thrive in all 
states except Alaska. 

So when you hear “Come and 
get it!” on Turkey Day, 
remember that the bird on your 
plate is a distinguished member 
of a species that evolved on this 
continent. Travel out to the 
countryside for a post-feast walk. 
Look for turkey feathers and, 
should you flush these big birds, 
stay calm. The sky is not falling, 
the hills are not flying, it’s just 
wild turkeys, bolting. r\) 


— Mary Tebo 
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